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Simon Bolivar and the 
Revolutions for Independence 
in the Americas 


N EXHIBITION at the John Carter Brown Library, 

May 11, 1995, occasioned by the gift to the Library 

from Maury A. Bromsen of twenty-one manuscripts 
by and pertaining to Bolivar. Prepared by the staff of the Li- 
brary, with the assistance of Maury A. Bromsen and Gabriel 
A. Najera, M.D. The Library gratefully acknowledges the loan 
of seven engraved portraits of Bolivar from the collection of 
Dr. Bromsen. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS ago the historian R. R. Palmer published a 
book entitled The Age of the Democratic Revolution: A Political His- 
tory of Europe and America, 1760-1800. All of Atlantic civilization, 
Palmer said, “was swept in the last four decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by a single revolutionary movement,” which was “against the pos- 
session of government . . . by any established, privileged, closed, or self- 
recruiting groups of men.” This movement “denied that any person could 
exercise coercive authority simply by his own right, or by right of his 
status, or by right of ‘history.’” 


Palmer brought his study to a close with the year 1800, and he never 
extended his synthesis to the republican revolutions for independence in 
Spanish America. He was not unaware, however, of this nineteenth cen- 
tury continuation of the political upheavals of the eighteenth century, 
and of the effects upon the entire Western Hemisphere of the revolution 
of the thirteen British colonies in North America of 1776, the French 
Revolution of 1789, and the revolution in Haiti of 1791. 


“At Quebec in 1797,” Palmer wrote, attempting to illustrate the breadth 
of the movement, “a man was hanged, drawn, and quartered as a danger- 
ous revolutionary. At Quito, in what is now Ecuador, the librarian of the 


public library was tortured and imprisoned for political agitation. A re- 
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publican conspiracy was discovered in Bahia, in Brazil, in 1798. A Negro 


at Buenos Aires testified that Frenchmen in the city were plotting to 
liberate slaves in an uprising against the Spanish crown. In the High 
Andes, at the old silver town of Potosi, far from foreign influences on the 
coasts, the governor was horrified to discover men who toasted liberty 


and drank to France.” 


This exhibition has a simple rationale. It is designed, first of all, to focus 
on the Library’s newly acquired manuscripts relating to the life and 
achievements of the famous “Liberator” of vast areas of South America, 
Siméon Bolivar, and second, by means of the display of a few dozen addi- 
tional works from the Library’s collection, to put the Bolivarian revolu- 
tion into the broad context of the age of the democratic revolution, dur- 
ing which British, Spanish, Portuguese, and French colonies in the New 
World became self-governing republics or, in the case of Brazil, a consti- 


tutional monarchy. 


In the course of the past century, historians have put forth many expla- 
nations for the revolutions for independence in Latin America. One list, 
by Francisco J. Encina, includes the following: 1) The differences and 
antipathy between European Spanish (the so-called peninsulares) and those 
born in America (the criollos or creoles); 2) Incipient creole nationalism, 
based upon love of their homelands; 3) The expulsion of the Jesuits; 4) 
The North American example; 5) English desire to undermine Spanish 
power; 6) Eighteenth-century Enlightenment philosophy; 7) The con- 
sequences of the Napoleonic invasion of the Iberian peninsula. A num- 


ber of these elements are touched on in this exhibition. 


As for the astonishing scope of the Spanish American revolutions, we 
cannot do better than to quote John Lynch’s The Spanish American 
Revolutions, 1808-1826, 2nd ed. (New York, 1986), a work from which 
we have borrowed freely in this exhibition and gratefully acknowledge: 


“When, in 1808, Spain collapsed under the onslaught of Napoleon, she 
ruled an empire stretching from California to Cape Horn, from the mouth 
of the Orinoco to the shores of the Pacific, the site of four viceroyalties, 
the home of seventeen million people. Fifteen years later she retained 
only Cuba and Puerto Rico.” 
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The countries of the Western Hemisphere celebrate their independence 
from European powers on the dates listed below. As in the case of the 
United States, the date when independence is claimed or later celebrated is 
rarely the date when it is in fact won militarily; and actual diplomatic rec- 
ognition of independence by the former colonial “owner” may come still 
later. The United States declared independence in 1776, independence 
was not secured militarily until the victory at Yorktown on October 18, 
1781. British recognition of the United States was granted on September 
3, 1783. Similar patterns applied to the countries of Spanish America. The 


independence of Mexico was not recognized by Spain until 1836. 


The United States of AMETriCa .............cccceeseesseeeseesees July 4, 1776 
BACT Clee oe eesti paneer cd hers oreneten cent ons January 1, 1804 
SE CUA gate cee ease ea ccc ecs vet des sieees yah tng satineo ste August 10, 1809 
PATO CTHIIA coc ccryecstsSenerseeageescceeseresneaceessesseeessesenanssoanes May 25, 1810 
(Ciel eS an aie) caer a> se pec eee a eee eee eee July 20, 1810 
INIT kee) paris ase ene eee i eee ee September 16, 1810 
Ti ae tee i ee a otccssctescisrebetvicesscress September 18, 1810 
AGAMA err ceeec shes csetesst-pursncncs-nstartiseoteniventenentenss May 15, 1811 
WEGFAIG ENq ek ay oe Oot UE eee See ee July 5, 1811 
Totes Geechee. site eealcsnt rerpettangsenes July 28, 1811 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, 

Guatemala, Honduras, and 

INCA AGUA a2 ee, checctngscskcsccnciceeceteveajerretentese> September 21, 1821 
Bae ee sash cas sadactdas en decnace September 7, 1822 
TRG V EA gree oes ocdsaceot te oagscanedotipsersarees 2 August 6, 1825 
NTU UAY,ctscececcdenscsvenstscc-paccenvearotestscecenesdonconss esp August 25, 1828 


I. THE BOURBON REFORMS 


Prior to the so-called “Bourbon Reforms” of the empire, which began in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, Spain’s New World colonies 
enjoyed a considerable degree of de facto autonomy, a looseness of eco- 
nomic and political control that had evolved over the course of a cen- 
tury. Historians of the British colonies in North America, quoting 
Edmund Burke, speak of a long period of “salutary neglect” in London’s 
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administration prior to the outbreak of the Seven Years War. Before the 
Bourbon reforms there was a comparable salutary neglect by Spain, which 
changed dramatically after 1763. 


So extensive were these changes that the historian John Lynch refers to 
“the second conquest of America” by Charles III of Spain (1759-1788), 
which included a new bureaucratic apparatus for imperial administra- 
tion, the deliberate undermining of Church power (including the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from America in 1767), and the imposition of exten- 
sive economic regulation in the interest of increasing revenues in the 


colonies for the benefit of the mother country. 


Economic regulation is another area in which the experience of British 
colonials and Spanish colonials was similar and which precipitated Ameri- 
can resistance. There were diverse and conflicting economic interests 
throughout America, and not everyone was for freedom of trade, but 
whatever the solution to economic problems was to be, Americans wanted 


their interests to be foremost, not those of the mother country. 


Charles III also demanded social reform, attending in particular to the 
disadvantages suffered by Indians, mestizos, and pardos (i.e., free Blacks). 
Attempts to alter social structure, however, no matter how worthy, nearly 
always antagonize some segments of the population that prefer the sta- 
tus quo. 


Social and Economic Reform 


*Spain. Real cedula despachada en 11 de septiembre de 1767... a favor de los 
Indios americanos (Lima: Imprenta Real, 1767). 


*New Spain. El B. Frey D. Antonio Maria Bucareli y Ursua . . . virrey, 
gobernador ¥ capital general de esta Nueva Espana . . . ((Mexico, 1774)). 


*Pedro José de Zarate Navia y Bolafios, marqués de Montemira. La de 
Lima defiende sus proprios de los cargos, que la hace la Caxa General de Censos 
de Indios (Lima: Nifios Expositos, 1789). 
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Favoritism towards Peninsular Spaniards 


A characteristic of the “second conquest” of the late eighteenth century 
was an imperial policy that clearly gave privileges and advantages to Span- 
ish-born colonists (peninsulares) over American-born inhabitants (criol- 


Jos). “There was an obvious difference,” Lynch writes, “between the first 


conquest and the second. The first was the conquest of the Indians; the 
second sought to control the creoles.” According to the historian Jay 
Kinsbruner, of the 266 appointments to Spanish American audiencias (1.e., 
administrative courts) made by the crown between 1751 and 1808, creoles 
received 62 (23.7 percent) and peninsulars 200 (76.3). 


*Alexander von Humboldt. Essai politique sur le royaume de la Nouvelle- 
Espagne (Paris: F. Schoell, [1808-1812)). 


Expulsion of the Jesuits 


“An essential theme of Bourbon policy,” Lynch writes, “was opposition 
to corporate bodies enjoying special status and privilege.” The Church 
was the greatest of all such bodies in wealth and power. The abrupt ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits from America in 1767, who were foremost in influ- 
ence and wealth in the colonies, was an expression of this policy. Some 
2,500 priests were affected, many of them creoles, who thus were driven 


from their homelands as well as their missions. From the point of view of 


Americans, the expulsion served only imperial interests, in disregard of 
_ the benefits to America from the Jesuits’ presence, especially in educa- 


oon. 


*Manuel de Amat y Junient, viceroy of Peru. Por quanto la enagenacion y 
venta de bienes que fueron de los regulares de la Compania de fesus .. . ({Lima, 
1769}). 


*Francesco Saviero Clavigero. Storia antica del Messico (Cesena: Gregorio 
Biasini, 1780). 


Il. THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT OF 
THE BRITISH COLONIES 


A number of the factors that caused the break between the British colo- 
nies in North America and England were factors also in the indepen- 
dence movements in most of the Spanish colonies: resentment against 
mercantilist or centralized economic controls; resentment against the 
favoritism and privileges conferred upon those born in the mother country 
as opposed to native-born elites; the problem of suitable laws being in- 
stituted and jurisdiction exercised from 3,000 miles away; high taxes to 
cover the expenses of the empire; Enlightenment political ideals that 
increasingly made the explicit consent of the governed the only legiti- 


mate basis of rule. 


*George Washington. Farewel [sic] address to the people of the United States 
on his resignation of the presidency . . . (Glasgow: Cameron & Murdoch, 
[1796]). 


*Thomas Paine. La independencia de la Costa Firme justificada por Thomas 
Paine treinta anos hd, trans. Manuel Garcia de Sena (Philadelphia: T.Y,J. 
Palmer, 1811). 


*Thomas Paine. Reflecciones politicas escritas bajo el titulo de Instinto comun 
por el ciudadano Tomas Paine (Lima: La Imprenta de Rio, 1821). 


I. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The French Revolution had both an ideological and a practical effect on 
the revolutions for independence in Ibero-America. The ideological ef- 
fect of the ringing principles of the Revolution that called for the elimi- 
nation of established hierarchies and special privileges based on blood 
and birth are more well known than the practical effect. With regard to 
the latter, it was the Napoleonic invasion of the Iberian Peninsula in 
1807-1808 that directly precipitated the movements for independence 
in America. The Spanish king, Ferdinand VU, under pressure from France 
abandoned the throne. Napoleon made his brother Joseph the new king. 


The American colonies considered rule by Napoleon or his appointees 
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in Spain as entirely unacceptable. With a vacuum in imperial authority, 
the colonies temporarily became de facto independent of rule from Eu- 
rope. To fill the vacuum, juntas, or committees, made up of leaders in 
Spain, assumed control in the name of the absent king. Ruling juntas 
also appeared in the New World, providing a taste of autonomy that was 


to have a lasting effect. 


*Compendio historico de la revolucion francesa, desde el ano de 1789 hasta el 
de 1802. Trans. from the French by Guillermo del Rio (Lima: Ninos 
Expositos, 1805). 


* Noticias de Europa. Proclama del Emperador Napoleon. Diciembre 2 de 1806 
(Buenos Aires: Nifios Expositos, 1807). 


*Spain. Edicto. Don Fernando Septimo rey de Espana y de las Indias, en su 
nombre la funta Suprema de Gobierno en ambas (Buenos Aires: Ninos 
Expositos, 1808). 


*Sentimientos de un americano espanol dirigidos d sus compatriotas (Lima: 
Nifios Expositos, 1808). 


*Spain. Constitucion politica de la monarquia espanola. Promulgado en Cadiz 
4 19 de marzo de 1812 (Lima: Imprenta de los Huerfanos, [1812)). 


IV. THE REVOLUTION IN HAITI 


The slave revolution in Haiti, which broke out in 1791, was profoundly 
important to all revolutionary movements in the Americas. ‘To some de- 
gree, it was the rising of the black slaves in Haiti that determined the 
difference between the implementation of liberal, even radical, Enlight- 
enment principles in the United States between 1776 and 1787, and the 
much greater caution exercised by revolutionary leaders in Latin America 


twenty years later. 


The revolution in Haiti frightened white revolutionary leadership 
throughout the Americas into the realization that the preaching of lib- 
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erty and equality could lead to slave rebellion and black dominance in 
some regions. If the founding of an independent United States had taken 
place after the Haitian revolution, rather than twenty-five years before 
it, itis unlikely that with the very large slave populations in the area from 
Georgia to Virginia, the revolution could have taken the shape it did 
beginning in 1775. In other words, in South America, the revolution for 
independence was more complicated by the politics of race than it was 
even in the United States. 


*Dubroca. La vie de Toussaint-Louverture (Paris: Chez Dubroca, 1802). 


*Jean, publisher. Toussaint Louverture chef des noirs insurgés de Saint 
Domingue (Paris: Chez Jean, [ca. 1800)). 


*Haiti. Royaume d’Hayti. Declaration du Roi (Cap-Henry: P. Roux, [1816]). 


V. REVOLUTION IN THE RIO DE LA PLATA 


The revolutions for independence “swept across the subcontinent in two 
great movements. The southern revolution gained a slight lead in time, 
advancing from the Rio de la Plata, across the Andes to the Pacific. The 
northern revolution, more closely harassed by Spain, veered from Ven- 
ezuela to New Granada and back to its birthplace. Both converged on 
Peru, the fortress of Spain in America. And in the north, Mexican insur- 
gency followed a course of its own — frustrated social revolution, pro- — 
longed counter-revolution, and successful conservative revolution — 
demonstrating in microcosm the essential character of Spanish Ameri- 


can independence.” (37) 


In 1806, when the British briefly occupied and looted Buenos Aires, the 
Spanish viceroy, the Marquis of Sobremonte, fled the city. A successful 
resistance to the occupation was accomplished by a popular, creole army 
under the leadership of a French soldier in the Spanish service, Santiago 
Liniers. The event gave the creoles new confidence, which was all the 
more confirmed when a British counterattack led by General Whitelocke 


was also repelled in a humiliating defeat. 
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“The victory of the citizens of Buenos Aires over the English stirred the 
entire continent with a new awareness of its native strength,” one histo- 
rian has written. Latin Americans “had seen the North Americans, then 
the French revolutionists wage a successful fight against great odds, but 
neither of these foreign struggles gave them the confidence which came 


out of their own successful defence of Buenos Aires.” 


It was only shortly after this sequence of stunning events in Argentina 
that the imperial power in Madrid collapsed completely under Napoleonic 


pressure. 


*Benito Maria de Moxé y de Francoli. Oficio de enhorabuena. que ha pasado 
el Imo. senor arzobispo de la Plata al Excmo. Sr. gobernador y capitan general 
de las provincias del Rio de la Plata con motivo de la gloriosa defensa executada 


el dia 5 del pasado julio ((Buenos Aires, 1807)). 


*Rio de la Plata (Viceroyalty). Proclama el virrey de estas provincias a los 
habitantes de toda la Campana de la Vanda Oriental del Rio de la Plata. 
({Montevideo, 1811}). 


*United Provinces in South America. Proclama. Ciudadanos armados de la 


Campana (Buenos Aires: Nifios Expositos, 1816). 


*Buenos Aires (Argentina: Province). Convencion hecha y concluida entre los 
gobernadores . . . de la provincia de Buenos Ayres, de la de Santa Fe... y el de Entre 
Rios . . . el dia 23 de febrero. . . 1820, con el fin de poner término a la guerra 


suscitada entre dichas provincias . . . (Buenos Aires: Alvarez, [1820)). 


VI. CHILE 


With the restoration of the Spanish monarchy under Ferdinand in 1814 
following the defeat of Napoleon, the Spanish were able to commit new 
strength to its counter-revolution in America. Between 1814 and 1816 


imperial forces struck hard, and everywhere the revolution was in re- 


treat. The revolutionary army in Chile under Bernardo O'Higgins and 
José Miguel Carrera was defeated at Rancagua (2 Oct. 1814), and the 
two leaders fled across the Andes to Mendoza. 
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But in 1814, also, San Martin was appointed commander of the forces of 
the United Provinces, with headquarters in Mendoza, where he began 
to assemble the “Army of the Andes.” In February 1816, San Martin was 
joined in Argentina by O’Higgins, and the two liberators set out to con- 
quer Peru by way of Chile, one of the greatest strategic decisions in all 


military history. 


In an extraordinary feat of generalship, San Martin’s troops, some 4,500 
strong plus horses and artillery, crossed the Andes in 1817 through moun- 
tain passes two miles above sea level and defeated the royalists at the 
base of Mt. Chacabuco on February 12. It is perhaps not often enough 
mentioned that former black slaves made up nearly a third of San Martin’s 
army of the Andes and were a large part, also, of Sucre’s army which 


completed the liberation of Peru at Ayacucho. 


*Aurora de Chile, periodico ministerial, y politico (Santiago de Chile: En la 
imprenta de este Superior Gobierno, 1812-1813). 


*Chile. Proclamas del supremo director de Chile, y del general San Martin 
({Buenos Aires? 1818?]). 


*José de San Martin. Nuevo parte del exmo. Sr. capitan general de los Andes 
al gobierno supremo. ([Buenos Aires]: Nifios Expositos, [1818]). 


*Fornada de Maipo. (Buenos Aires: Ninos Expositos, 1818). - 

*Chile. Constitucion politica del estado de Chile. Promulgada el 23 de octubre 
de 1822 ({Santiago]: Imprenta del Estado, [1822]). Gift of Paul William 
Garber. 


*José de San Martin. Proclama a los habitantes del estado de Chile ([Santiago, 
1820]). 
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VII. PERU AND BOLIVIA 


*Joseph Skinner. The present state of Peru... drawn from original and 
authentic documents (London: For Richard Phillips, 1805). 


*Peru (Viceroyalty). D. fosé Fernando de Abascal y Sousa... Por quanto se 


me ha comunicado la 6rden de la regencia del reyno. . . ({Lima, 1814}). 


*Peru (Viceroyalty). Don Joaquin de la Pezuela y Sanchez .. . Este gobierno 


ha instruido al piiblico sin misterio ni reserva. ({Lima, 1820)). 


*Eduardo Carrasco. Calendario y guia de forasteros. De Lima para el ano de 
1826 (Lima: Imprenta del Estado por J. Gonzalez, [1825]). 


*Colombia (Republic). Proyecto de constitucion para la republica de Bolivia y 
| discurso del Libertador (Lima: Imprenta Republicana Administrada, 1826). 


VII. ECUADOR 


The future Ecuador included the textile manufacturing center of Quito, 
which was badly hurt by Spanish imperial policy that discouraged colo- 
nial industries. “The inflexibility of Spanish economic policy was increas- 
ingly resented, and as Spain endeavoured to force yet greater surpluses 


from the colony, resentment grew into rebellion.” (232). In August 1809 


a group of creoles, taking advantage of the uncertainty of power in Spain, 
overthrew the imperial regime and created a ruling junta. Abascal, the 
viceroy in Lima, suppressed this rebellion so cruelly that the result was 
an intensification of independence sentiment. On 15 February 1812, a 
revolutionary congress promulgated a Constitution of the Free State of 
Quito. Once more imperial forces moved in and pacified the country, 


and Ecuador was not again liberated until 1820. 


*Luis Quixano. Discurso sobre la insurreccion de America (Lima: Imprenta 
de los Huérfanos, 1813). 


IX. VENEZUELA and COLOMBIA 


In Venezuela as in other countries in Ibero-America, the social structure 
vastly complicated revolutionary politics. In 1800, whites were 25 per- 
cent of the population, mostly creoles. The mass of people consisted of 
blacks and “pardos” ( mulattos or free colored people in general), who 
formed over 60 percent of the whole. Fifteen percent of the total popu- 
lation of nearly 800,000 were black slaves. The natural fear of the creole 
landed aristocracy, especially after the Haitian revolution, was that po- 
litical revolution would engender social revolution and the loss of their 
political power. The creoles generally opposed Bourbon efforts to offer 
more opportunities to the racially-mixed population through education, 
participation in the militia, and the sale of certificates of “whiteness.” In 
1795 a major slave uprising occurred in the province of Coro, a sugar- 
refining district, inspired by French revolutionary ideas. As elsewhere, 
too, the leading Venezuelans resented Spanish control of overseas trade, 


organized in the interest of Spain rather than the colonies. 


Inevitably, as Spanish power weakened, the Venezuelan creoles realized 
that their best hope to retain control of their country was to separate 
from Spain. A junta was formed in 1810. It represented “the creole rul- 
ing class, but . . . was divided between conservatives and radicals, be- 
tween autonomists who wanted home rule under the Spanish crown and 
independists who demanded an absolute break with Spain.” (196) A na- 
tional congress met in 1811. With prodding from both Franciso de 
Miranda and Bolivar, independence was declared on 5 July 1811, and the 


first Venezuelan republic was born. It lasted for one year. 


*Venezuela. Constitucion federal, para los estados de Venezuela (Caracas: Juan 
Baillio, 1812). 


*Venezuela. Manifiesto que hace el secretario del estado, C. Antonio Munos 
Tébar por 6rden de S.E. el Libertador de Venezuela (Caracas: Juan Baillio, 
1814). | 


*Opinion de un colombiano sobre la renuncia del jeneral Bolivar Libertador 
presidente de Colombia (Bogota: Salazar por V. Martinez, 1827). 
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*Colombia (Republic). Reglamento Francisco de Paula Santander. ([Bogota, 
1823]). 


*Al libertador de Colombia y del Peru. Cancion (Lima: J. Gonzalez, 1824). 


| X. BOLIVAR 


Bolivar (24 July 1783 - 17 December 1830), like George Washington, 


was a member of the slave-owning colonial aristocracy of his country. 


He came from a rich and powerful family, with investments in agricul- 
ture, ranching, and sugar mills. Along with many other talented creoles 
(that is, American-born colonists) throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
he resented the ceilings and limitations that European government from 
overseas placed on advancement by those who were not themselves Eu- 


ropean. 


Profoundly influenced by the ideas of the French Enlightenment, Bolivar 
was a rare instance of the intellectual who was also a man of action. He 
was a firm believer in legal equality for all men, regardless of class or 


color. He was opposed to slavery and freed his own slaves in 1821. He 


saw that the freedom of America from Spanish control required the com- 
plete conquest of the royalists, lest a base remain on the continent from 


which a counter-revolution could be launched. 


Without question the greatest figure in the revolutions for independence 
in Spanish America, both in eloquence and in military leadership, he 
died in disillusionment with the results of his heroic efforts. Everywhere 
in America he saw chaos and political instability. Few of his plans for 
social, economic, and political reform were realized. Only a month be- 
fore he died he wrote to a friend: “America is ungovernable. Those who 


serve the revolution plow the sea.” 


1. [22] Bolivar, Simon. 1783-1830. As Commander-in-Chief of the Liberating Army in 
Venezuela. Autograph Note Signed (“Bolivar”), 9 lines in the left margin of a letter 
addressed to him from Roman Machado, no place, no date July 1818), 1 1/2 pages 
folio. Angostura (now Ciudad Bolivar), July 21, 1818. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 
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[23] Bolivar, Simén. As Commander-in-Chief of the Liberating Army. Letter signed 
in full, 1 page folio, papered seal. Angostura, July 22, 1818. Counter-signed by 
Pedro Bricefio Méndez, Secretary of State of Venezuela. “To all to whom this may 


be presented.” Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[24] Santander, Francisco de Paula. 1792-1840. As Vice-President of Colombia 
(1821-1828). He later was the first President of New Granada (1832-1837). Letter 
Signed (with a rubric), 1 1/2 pages folio. Bogota, July 29, 1820. To General Manuel 
Valdéz at Popayan. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[25] Paez, José Antonio. 1790-1873. As General-in-Chief of the Army in Venezu- 
ela and its de facto political leader during the absences of Bolivar in New Granada. 
He was later President (and Dictator) of the Republic of Venezuela (1830-1846). 
Letter Signed, 2 1/2 pages 4to., integral address-leaf. Achaguas (Venezuela), Octo- 
ber 27, 1820. To Colonel J. [P.] Blosset, Commander of the British Legion and 
International Brigade. Together with Blosset’s letter to Paez. Achaguas, Septem- 
ber 16, 1820, 2 pages, integral address-leaf. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[26] Sucre, Antonio José de. 1795-1830. As Bolivar’s Division General in Ecuador. 
He was later elevated to Grand Marshal of Ayacucho (1825) and a year later be- 
came the first President of Bolivia (1826-1828). Autograph Letter Signed (“Sucre”), 
2 1/4 pages 8vo., integral address-leaf. Guayaquil, May 12, 1821. To Citizen José 


Nufiez at Caracas. Wax seal tear and ink erosions repaired. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[27] Bolivar, Simon. As first President of the Republic of [Gran] Colombia, estab- 
lished at Ciicuta, 1821. Autograph Letter Signed (“Bolivar”), 1 page, 4to, integral 
address-leaf, remnant of wax seal, docketed. Bogota, October 26, 1821. ‘To Citizen 
CJ. Bwoekle (?). Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[28] Aymerich, Melchor. 1754-1834. As Captain General of the Kingdom of Quito. 
He had earlier served as Spain’s Governor of Popayan, in New Granada. Letter 
Signed (“Aymerich”), 1 page folio, on printed official stationery, “Capitania Gen- 
eral del Reyno.” No. 1. Muchisa (Ecuador), April 17, 1822. To Commanding Gen- 
eral Basilio Garcia. Marked “A Copy.” Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 
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[29] Sucre, Antonio José de. As Division General in charge of the liberation of 
Ecuador. Letter Signed (“A de Sucre”), 1 page 8vo. Riobamba, April 26, 1822. ‘To 
General Sim6n Bolivar, “In the North.”Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[30] Bolivar, Simén. As President of Colombia and Dictator of Peru. Document 
Signed in full, 1 page oblong folio. Printed form captioned “Republica del Perd,” 
completed in manuscript, with a woodcut of the coat-of-arms of Peru at the head. 
Lima, January 19, 1825. To Division General Antonio José de Sucre. Gift of Maury 


A. Bromsen. 


[31] Sucre, Antonio José de. As General-in-Chief of the Liberating Armies in Upper 
Peru (shortly to become Bolivia). Letter Signed (“A. de Sucre”), 1 page 8vo., on 
“Fjército Libertador” stationery. General Headquarters, Potosi, April 9, 1825. ‘Io 
the General Prefect of the Department of Puno. On the verso is a later autograph 
manuscript note of presentation from the President of Peru, Dr. Jorge M. Corbacho, 
to the President of Bolivia, General Ismael Montes [y Montes], Lima, May 5, 1913. 
Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[32] Santander, Francisco de Paula. As Vice-President of [Gran] Colombia and 
Acting Chief Executive during Bolivar’s absences in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
(1821-1828). Document Signed, 2 pages folio, papered seal. Printed form cap- 
tioned “Republica de Colombia,” completed in manuscript. Counter-signed C[arlos] 
Soublette (Jefe Superior for the Department of Venezuela) and an attestation by a 
Treasury official with a later date. Bogota, July 23, 1825. To Division General 
Antonio José de Sucre. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[33] Santander, Francisco de Paula. As Vice-President of [Gran] Colombia and 
Acting Chief Executive during Bolivar’s absences in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
(1821-1828). Document Signed, 2 pages 4to, papered seal. Printed form captioned 
“Republica de Colombia,” completed in manuscript. Counter-signed by C[arlos] 
Soublette (Jefe Superior for the Department of Venezuela) and attestations, with 
later dates, by 8 other officials. Bogota, August 30, 1825. To First Sergeant José 
Martinez. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[34] Bolivar, Simon. As President of Colombia, then organizing Bolivia. Document 
Signed in full, 1 page folio. Printed form captioned “Simon Bolivar Libertador 
Prsidente de la Republica de Colombia . . .” Counter-signed by J.S. Estenos. La Paz, 
September 4, 1825. To Lieutenant José Ant[onio] Espina. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 
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[35] Restrepo, J[osé] Manuel. 1781-1863. Secretary of the Interior of [Gran] Co- 
lombia and historian of the Revolution. Letter Signed, 2 pages 4to. On stationery 
captioned “Reptiblica de Colombia. Secretaria de estado del despacho del Inte- 
rior.” Bogota, March 22, 1826. “To the General Secretary of His Excellency The 
Liberator of Colombia, of Peru, etc.” Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[36] Santa Cruz, Andres. 1792?-1865. As Grand Marshal of the Liberating Army 
in Peru and Upper Peru (later Bolivia). He was later President of Bolivia (1829- 
1839) and of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation (1836-1839). Document Signed, 1 
page folio. Printed form captioned “D. Andrés Santa Cruz, Gran Mariscal,” com- 
pleted in manuscript, engraved coat-of-arms of Peru at the top. Counter-signed by 
J.M. de Pando. Lima, September 1, 1826. To 1st Sergeant José Sanchez. Gift of 
Maury A. Bromsen. 


. [37] Iturbi, Francisco. Intimate Spanish friend of Bolivar and resident of Curagao. 


Autograph Letter Signed, 1 page 8vo., integral address-leaf. Caracas, February 14, 
1827. To “His Excellency Liberator President of Colombia [Simon Bolivar].” Gift 
of Maury A. Bromsen. 


(38] Bolivar, Simon. As President of Colombia. Autograph Letter Signed (“Bolivar”), 
2 pages 4to. Cartagena, July 11, 1827. To “The Honorable British Minister 
A[lexander] Cockburn.” Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[39] Bolivar, Simon. As President of Colombia. Autograph Letter Signed in full (a 
retained draft). Bogota, December 15, 1827. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[40] Bolivar, Simon. As Dictator of Colombia. Letter Signed (“Bolivar”), 1 page 
4to. Bogota, November 28, 1828. To General The Marquis de Lafayette, at Paris. 
Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[41] [Sucre, Antonio José de.] Announcing his assassination. Gomez de la Torre, 
T[omas]. As Governor of the Province of Imbabura, Colombia. Letter Signed, 1 
1/3 pages 4to. Ibarra, June 8, 1830 “to one in the morning of the 9.” ‘To the Gen- 
eral Chief of the Administration of the State of the South. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[42] [Bolfvar, Sim6n]. Announcing his death. Martin J. de Francisco. As Executor 
of Bolivar’s final will and testament. Official copy of a Letter Signed, 2 pages folio, 


on the stationery of the “Republica Boliviana. Ministerio de Estado de Despacho 
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de Relaciones FExteriores.” January 2, 1831. To the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Bolivia. Gift of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[2] Anonymous. English. Copper-plate engraving (stipple-and-line). 11 x 8 5/8 
inches (image). On heavy artist’s paper. Unsigned. A proof before lettering. [Lon- 
don, ca. 1819-1820]. On loan from the collection of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[3] Last, Carel Christian Anthony de. 1808-1876. Dutch painter and lithographer. 
Lithograph after a drawing by Prieux. 13 x 10-7/16 inches, oval (overall size). Con- 
temporary coloring. Legend: “Simon Bolivar/Chef supreme de la République de 
Wenernels er de la nouvelle Granade.” Signed in the plate by the artist and the 
lithographer. [The Hague, ca. 1825-1828]. On loan from the collection of Maury A. 


Bromsen. 


[4] Anonymous. French or Dutch (?) copper-plate engraving (line). 7 5/8 x 4 5/8 
inches (overall size). Legend: “Simon Bolivar/Généralissime des Indépendans.” 


Unsigned. [Paris (?) 1820-1825 (?)]. On loan from the collection of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[5] Anonymous. French or Dutch (?) copper-plate engraving (line) similar to the 
preceding item. 6 3/8 x 4 1/16 inches (overall). Legend: “Simon Bolivar.” The 
impression is darker and the kerchief is black. Unsigned. [Paris (?) 1820-1825 (?)]. 
Unknown. On loan from the collection of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[6] Holl, W{illiam]. English engraver. 1807-1871. Copper-plate engraving. Signed 
in the plate “W. Holl.” 10 3/8 x 6 3/8 inches (overall). Contemporary coloring. 
Legend: “Bolivar, From an engraving by M.N. Bate.” London, Published by Charles 
Knight, no date (ca. 1823-1828). Unknown. On loan from the collection of Maury A. 


Bromsen. 


[7] Holl, William. English engraver. 1807-1871. Copper-plate engraving similar 
to the preceding item. Uncolored. 10 1/4 x7 inches (overall size). An added line in 
the legend reads: “Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” Cited and reproduced in Alfredo Boulton, E/ Rostro de Bolivar 
(Milan, 1982), No. 12, pages 91-92. On loan from the collection of Maury A. Bromsen. 


[17] Anonymous. French engraver. Steel-plate engraving. Unsigned. 7 3/4 x 5 3/8 
inches (overall size). Legend: “Bolivar. Hommage au héroes des jeunes Républiques 


d’Amérique” [Paris, ca. 1825-1830]. On loan from the collection of Maury A. Bromsen. 
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XI. MEXICO 


“The Mexican revolution,” Lynch writes, “differed from those in South 
America in two vital respects: it began as a violent social protest from 
below; and Spain had more to lose in Mexico than anywhere else in 


America.” Two-thirds of its imperial revenues came from Mexico. 


At the end of the eighteenth century there was enormous population 
growth which was not matched by land reform. Great haciendas con- 
trolled agriculture, and the peasants did not own enough land to provide 
for their own food supply. Famine became common. Widespread rural 
banditry was symptomatic of resentment against “hacendados, monopo- 
lists, and speculators.” Maize reached peak prices before revolution broke 
out in 1810. The lower clergy tended to be sympathetic to the suffering 
of the campesinos and critical of the vast inequities of wealth. The first 
act of the Mexican revolution was undertaken by a middle-aged rural 


priest from the province of Jalisco, Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla. 


*Inquisition. Mexico. Nos los inquisidores apostolicos contra la heretica 
pravedad, y apostasta, en la ciudad de México . . . ([Mexico, 1810)). 


*New Spain. Don Francisco Xavier Venégas de Saavedra. . . . Entre los infames 
medios de que se ha valido el pérfido Cura Hidalgo {i.e., Manuel Hidalgo y 
Costilla], ([Mexico, 1811)). 


*José Francisco Campomanes. Guadalupanae. Virgini. Christiant. Populi. 
Honori . . . (Mexico: P. de la Rosa, 1810). 


*Carlos Maria de Bustamente. Cuadro historico de la revolucion de la America 
Mejicana, carta primera, dedicada a la buena memoria del. . . fosé Maria 


Morélos (Puebla: Gobierno Imperial, 1821). 


*New Spain. El virey de Nueva Espana Don Felix Maria Calleja, a sus bizarras 
tropas. ([Mexico, 1814}). 


*New Spain. Don Felix Maria Calleja del Rey . . . ([Mexico, 1815)). 
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*Augustin de Iturbide. Mémoires autographes de don Augustin Iturbide, ex- 
empereur du Mexique. Ed. M. J. Quin. Trans. from the English by J. T- 
Parisot (Paris: Charles Gosselin and Rossange Fréres, 1824). 


*José Francisco Campomanes. Historia de la revolucion para la independencia 
Megicana [sic] en San Antonio Huatusco Jalapa: Imprenta del Gobierno, 
1826). 


XII. BRAZIL 


“As in the British and Spanish American colonies,” writes David Bir- 
mingham, author of a Concise History of Portugal (1993) “it was wealthy 
white settlers who wanted to eliminate the foreign apex of colonial soci- 
ety while at the same time retaining the rest of the hierarchy of order 


and privilege.” 


The American revolution of 1776 that created the United States had a 
significant influence on the Brazilian independence movement. How- 
ever, the Haitian revolution scared off liberal Brazilians living in a slave 


society and fearful that revolution could unleash forces from below. 


The transfer of the crown, of the center of government, to Brazil in 1807 
made the possibility of independence much more real. The king, Dom 
Joao VI, opened Brazil to traders from all nations, which severely hurt 
the trading monopoly formerly held by Portugal. In effect, the Portu- 
guese king, living in Brazil, turned against Portugal itself. In 1815 Brazil 
achieved complete equality with Portugal when it and Portugal became 
part of a single kingdom. 


A Liberal revolution in Portugal in 1820 led to demands that the king, 
Joao VI, return to Portugal and establish a constitutional monarchy there. 
Brazilians assumed initially that they would be represented in this gov- 
ernment. The differences between the mother country and Brazil were 
profound, however. The Portuguese national legislature, the Cortes, for 
one thing, wished to reinstitute a monopoly of trade with Brazil, after 
twelve years of Brazil being open to free trade, especially with Britain. 
The Brazilian delegates in the Cértes were outnumbered by Portuguese 
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delegates 4 to 1. On September 7, 1822, the prince Dom Pedro, who had 


remained in Brazil after the king returned, proclaimed independence. 
*Correio Braziliense ou armazem literario (London: L. Thompson, 1817). 


*Dominique Georges Fréderic Pradt. Des trois derniers mois de V Amerique 
méridionale et du Brésil (Paris: F. Bechet, 1817). 


*Bahia (Brazil). Carta que a Junta Provisional do Governo da provincia da 
Bahia, dirigio ao muito alto, e muito poderoso Rei Sr. D. foao VI (Lisbon: 
Typ. Rollandiana, 1821). 


*Heliodoro Jacinto de Arujo Carneiro. Brasil e Portugal ou refleccoes sobre 
o estado actual do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro: Typographia do Diario, 1822). 


For further information about the Library 
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